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1> O P U L A It MYTI1.0L- 
OGY, especially in liberal 
quarters, invariably casts 
the Central Intelligence 
Agencv'in a villainous role 
in Vietnam. But in fact, the 
CIA has consistently been 
the most objective organiza- 
tion functioning out there— 
particularly in assessing the 
political realities of the war. 

In other words, the CIA 
has been generally telling it 
like it is rather than dishing 
up optimistic reports calcu- 
lated to please and appease 
the Establishment in Saigon 
and Washington. 

For that reason, the 
agency has incurred the 
envy of State Department 
officials, the wrath of senior 
American military officers 
and something less than full 
White House support. And, 
as a consequence, its pres- 
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cnee in Vietnam has been 
gradually reduced. 

There are virtually no 
CIA men now working at 
the district and village lev- 
els, Instead, the estimated 
50 agency operatives cur- 
rently stationed outside Sai- 
gon are assigned mainly to 
provincial headquarters, 
where their jobs are largely 
ritualistic. 

The program designed to 
identify and uproot the Viel- 
cong political network in 
the countryside, known as 
Operation Phoenix, has been 
taken out of CIA bands and 
put under U.S. military aus- 
pices. So has the training of 
the Saigon government’s so- ' 
called “revolutionary devel- 
opment’’ cadres. 

WHETHER those pro- 
grams would have fared bet- 
ter undei - the CIA is a mat- 
ter of doubt, since South 
Vietnamese officials both in 
Saigon and in rural areas ei- 
ther disregard the import- 
ance of the Communists’ po- - 
litic-al infrastructure or are 
bitterly making local accom- 
modations with the enemy. 

But as run by the Ameri- 
can military, pacification 
appears to be making little 
real headway. 

One of the CIA tech- 
niques that has never quite 
satisfied the Establishment 
has been a tendency to pro- 
duce qualitative intelligence 
--anecdotal, descriptive in- 
formation often too fuzzy to 
be fed info computers. The 
Pentagon, in contrast, pre- 
fers statistics that can adorn 
graphs and flip-charts. 

In the opinion of many 
Vietnam specialists, it was 
the military's quantitative 
approach that repeatedly 
created the illusory impres- 
sion the war was being won. 

The military has also 
tended to paint a rosy pic- 
ture of the Vietnam situa- 
tion in order to bulwark its 
claims to have registered 
significant battlefield gains. 
With Jess need to justify it- 
self, the CIA has tried to be 
more level in its appraisals. 

A GOOD EXAMPLE of 
the kind , of frustrations the 
CIA has encountered was 
described by Neil Sheehan 
in a recent IVcw York Times 
dispatch disclosing that the 
agency had been rebuffed in 

30.000 Communist agents 
have infiltrated various 


South Vietnamese govern-: 
merit: departments. | 

Though White House 
sources confirmed the exist- 
ence of the CIA. document, 
they dismissed it as exagger- ' 
ated and “overly pessimis- 
tic” — apparently because it : 
differred from the more op- 
timistic accounts assuring 
the President, that his poli- 
cies are resulting in prog- 
ress, 

Similarly, studies under- 
taken with CIA field partici- 
pation in two key South Viet- 
namese provinces not long 
ago have reportedly been 
shelved because their find- 
ings failed to substantiate 
military affirmations that 
the Vietcong in those places 
have been put out of action. 

According to these classi- 
fied studies, Vietcong politi- 
cal activists arc still Very- 
much alive in those prov- 
inces, even though they 
have been compelled by in- 
creased Saigon government 
activity to operate more eov-’ 
ertly at the present time. 

The studies estimate, 
therefore, that the Commu- 
nists could make a consider- 
able showing in the two 
provinces even in a free 
election if they had eight or 
nine months during a cease- 
fire in which to reassemble 
their apparatus and resume 
their efforts to influence the 
local population. 

IMPLICIT in this investi- 
gation is the suggestion that 
President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s Saigon regime is at 
its strongest point at the 
moment, and might per- 
form well were a political 
settlement initiated quickly. 

Moreover, the studies rec- 
ommend that preparations 
be made for such a settle- 
ment by strengthening the 
regime’s village political 
structures and, among other 
things, eliminating the ludi- 
• erous quota system under 
which government officials 
are required to arrest a des- 
ignated number of Commu- 
nist suspects each month. 

* Judging from the fate of 
these studies, both Washing- 
ton and Saigon are evi- 
dently still persuaded that 
guns rather than negotia- 
tions are the answer in Viet- 
nam. So instead of being 
hailed as a hero, as in the 
fable, the little boy who hou- 
se- fr ^«/l^^W70006-3 

istered a. swift kick in the 
pants. 
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Expert Now Gloomy 
In Report to Nixon 
On Vietcong Power 

By TAD SZULC 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 2— Sir 
Robert Thompson, the British 
expert on guerrilla warfare, has 
told President Nixon that the 
United States and allied intelli- 
gence and police efforts have 
failed to destroy the. Com- 
munist subversive apparatus in 
South Vietnam. 

His report, submitted in writ- 
ing to the President at an un- 
publicized White House meet- 
ing on Oct. 13, appears to be 
in marked contrast with the 
relatively optimistic views on 
the security situation in South 
Vietnam that Sir Robert 
offered Mr. Nixon last Decem- 
ber. 

Sir Robert’s findings — out- 
lined to The New York Times 
today by Administration offi- 
cials familiar with the report — 
were based on a new five-week 
secret mission he undertook in 
South Vietnam at President 
Nixon’s request during Septem- 
ber and October before coming 
to Washington to deliver his 
report. 

The previous mission for Mr. 

I Continued on Page 9, Column 1 


Nixon, which also lasted five 
weeks, was completed last Dec. 
3, when he met with the Presi- 
dent. 

In his policy speech on Viet- 
nam on Dec. 15, Mr. Nixon 
told of the Thompson mission, 
described his findings as “cau- 
tiously optimistic,” and quoted 
him as reporting that, “I was 
very impressed by the improve- 
ment in the military and polit- 
ical situation in Vietnam as 
compared with all previous 
visits and especially in the se- 
curity situation, both in Sai- 
gon and the rural areas.” 

Sir Robert’s recent mission, 
however, as well as the ex- 
istence of his October report 



Sir Robert Thompson 


has been kept secret, reportedly 
1 because his new conclusions 
jseem to question the validity 
I of the pacification and Viet- 
f namization programs, including 
1 Operation Phoenix, which has 
\bee described as a code name 
Ifor a secret Central Intelligence 
(Agency operation that led to 
/the alleged massacre at Mylai 
kMarch 16, 1968. 

• On Oct. 14, the day after he 
conferred with President Nixon, 
Sir Robert discussed the Viet- 
nam situation at a meeting of 
high level military officers and 
Defense Department and intel- 
ligence officials, paraphrasing 
in replies to questions, the key 
points contained in bis report 

flVt/s. 'Dvo.eirlont 


The main theme of Sir Rob- 
ert’s findings was that "despite 
some successes in pacification, 
particularly in the performance 
by newly elected officials in 
South Vietnamese villages, 
there has been a general failure 
in police and intelligence efforts 
aimed at eliminating Vietcong 
apparatus in the country. j 
The Thompson report was said j. 
to have emphasized that suc- 
cess in other aspects of pacifi- 1 
cation cannot solve the basic 
political problem in Vietnam 
^ after the Withdrawal of the bulk 
of American forces so long as 
the Vietcong apparatus remains 
virtually intact. 

Despite continuing Adminis- 
tration optimism over pacifica- 
tion, as expressed in public 
statements, there are officials 
here with extensive experience 
in Vietnam who privately nol 
only share Sir Robert’s new 
conclusions but ' also argue that 
the South Vietnamese political 
and security situation is sd 
fragile as to pose a critical 
threat to the Saigon Govern- 
ment even in the presence oi 
“residual” American combat 
forces. 


Follows Earlier Assessment 

Sir Robert’s report followed 
an earlier assessment given to 
President Nixon by the Central 
Intelligence Agency that more 
than 30,000 Communist agents 
had been infiltrated into the 
Saigon Government, including 
the office of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu. 

When The New York Times 
published on Oct. 19 an article 
based on the C.I.A. report, 
White House officials said that 
it exaggerated the extent of the 
infiltration and was “overly 
pessimistic.” These comments 
svere made, however, five days 
after the submission of the 
Thompson report declaring the, 
allied antisubversive program! 
to be “inadequate.” 

The responsibility for eradi-j 
eating the underground Viet-j 
cong apparatus is vested in an: 
agency known as Civil Opera- 
tions and Rural Operations 
Support, or CORDS, an arm of 
the United States military com- 
mand in Saigon. CORDS works 
incooperation with the South 
Vietnamese military intelli- 
gence and national police. j 

The American agency’s maini 
antisubversive instrument is j 
the highly controversial Opera-! 
tion Phoenix, composed of 
South Vietnamese police and 
military and intelligence 
agents, United States civilian 
and military personnel and op- 
eratives of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, who play a key 
•ole in the whole operation. 

Sin- Robert, was said to hav e 
■ however, , jhat the 
SmSSEariflla Operation Phoe- 
ni y anri related activities w ere 

not, doing “th^r .ii&Eandlfrflf 1 

fiaiipri tn break un the enemy, s 

main effort ^ Vlp±na ™- 

Other intelligence sources 
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itself was infiltrated by Viet- 



Robert’s- conclusions said that 
he was much less optimistic 
over the worldwide aspects of 
the Vietnam situation than he 
was last year. Asked at the. 
Pentagon meeting when the 
United States could leave Viet- 
tensified Communist shelliry 
installations appeared to bear 
“not right away.” 
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WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP 

CIA Is a Masterful Entangler 


i 

You can always count on the 
CIA to come to the rescue 
when things look glum. 

Back in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, it looked as if the 
tyrant Castro would hold Cuba 
in his grip forever. But the 
CIA devised the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, the Cuban people 
rose, as predicted, to welcome 
the counter-insurgents, and 
Cuba has been peacefully 
democratic and pro-American 
ever since, as is well known. 

Earlier still, the intelligence 
community and the military 
community were shaken by 
the possibility of peace break- 
ing out at a meeting between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. 
Again, the CIA rushed in, dis- 
patched a U-2 spy plane over 
Russia, lied to the President 
so that he would, in effect, lie 
to Khrushchev about it, and in 
no time at all the dread threat 
of peace was laid to rest for 
the remainder of the Eisenhow- 
er years. 

Now the spooks have done it 
again and just in the nick. 

For some months now, those 
same communities have been 
worried about Richard Nixon. 
The ancient anti-Communist 
warrior, the man who exposed 
Alger Hiss and thus saved 
China from going Red, the 
man who exposed Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas and thus saved 
Hollywood from going Red, 
that valiant crusader seemed 
himself to be going soft on the 
commies. 

★ 

He was talking about peace 
in Vietnam and about letting 
the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment do its own fighting with 
its own troops. He was sound- 
ing like a regular Fulbright or 
even an Aiken; he was just 
lucky Vice President Agnew 
didn’t hear about his new soft- 


By FRANK GETLEIN 

ness : It would have been all 
up with Nixon, a natural nat- 
tering nabob, if ever there was 
one. 

Month by dreary month, the 
troops began coming home, 
with loose talk about another 
40,000 out by Christmas and 
the whole crowd, perhaps, out 
by next year sometime. If that 
happens, there goes the war. 
Spooks can’t be expected to 
fight it themselves; they need 
troops. 

★ 

At just that dark hour, the 
CIA composed a report for the 
President, and it may well be 
the thing that will turn the 
tide. The South Vietnamese 
government — our guys — 
said the CIA, has been infil- 
trated by 30,000 enemy agents. 
The newcomers are mostly 
Cong rather than Northerners; 
they are all over the police 
and the army; and they are so 
efficient that none of them 
above the rank of lance- 
corporal has been apprehend- 
ed. 

That last note is particularly 
important. It anticipates and 
rejects the understandable de- 
sire of the President or the 
press to have a look at some of 
the 30,000. If one could not be 
produced, the untrusting 
might have concluded that 
was because they don’t exist. 
Now everyone knows in ad- 
vance it’s because the 30,000 
Cong infiltrators are smarter 
than the Thieu-Ky democratic 
government and also smarter 
than the CIA itself, which can 
count the infiltrators but can’t 
lay a sand on them. 

The report, filed last May 
but leaked to the press only 
last week, contends that the 
Cong made a strategic shift as 
a result of American and 
South Vietnamese victories in 


the field and determined to 
win by infiltration what they 
could not by arms. Clearly, 
the report concludes, once the 
Americans are entirely out of 
South Vietnam, the country is 
a goner for the cause of free- 
dom so well served by the two 
military men now in charge. 

The real conclusion is that 
Vietnamization will have to be 
abandoned, for every acre of 
ground we turn over to our 
gallant democratic allies we 
are, for all we know, really' 
turning over to the Cong infil- 
trators. 

Therefore, back to the boon- 
docks, you Yankee fighting 
men, and enough of this pusil- 
lanimous palaver about pulling 
out, you puerile presslords and 
pussyfooting professors. 

Having charted this mass 
move of the enemy from the 
field to the bureaux, the CIA 
will surely be able to reverse 
the alarm should that become 
necessary. If we keep our 
troops in Vietnam now in or- 
der to protect the South Viet- 
namese government from the 
South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, eventually, no doubt, 
the CIA will learn to catch the 
infiltrators they now can only 
count. Once more, the Ameri- 
cans will begin to hope for 
peace in our time, or perhaps 
our children’s time, or at any 
rate some time. 

★ 

And once more, the CIA will 
file a report: Discouraged by 
the cleansing of the govern- 
ment — or purges — conduct- 
ed by Thieu and Ky, the Viet 
Cong will pull its infiltrators 
back to the combat zones and 
the Americans will have to 
stick around to fight them. 

With proper adjustment, 
there is no reason in the world 
the war can’t last forever. 
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To Coerce V C Is Describe 



By Bernard D. Nossiter 

Washington Post' Stall Writer 

A former Army intelligence 
agent yesterday salcl he had 
twice witnessed Vietnamese 
thrown to their deaths from 
Marine helicopters in order to 
extract information from Sus- 
pected Vietcong supporters. 

The veteran, Kenneth B. Os- 
ho’rn, 26, said that the two vic- 
tims were pushed out from 200 
to 300 feet above the ground 
in the spring of 1968 over an, 
uninhabited region 15 miles 
north of Danang. 

He spoke out at the second 
day of a mock tribunal being 
staged here 'by an anti-war- 
group, the National Veterans’ 
Inquiry into U.S. War Crimes 
Policy. The organization has 
put on similar affairs in 13 
other cities but this w-as the 
first time that Osborn ap- 
peared. ■ 

The Pentagon lias' said it is 
investigating all allegations of 
atrocities. Yesterday, a spokes- 
man 'said that the Military As- 
: sistance Command-Vietnam 
opened an inquiry several 
months ago into charges that a 
Vietnamese was hurled from a 
. helicopter. The spokesman, 

. however, did not know 
whether this examination, still 
under way, involves the inci- 
dents described by Osborn. 

Osborn, a native of Balti 
more, is a graduate student at 
American University and now 
lives at 5205 Sherrier Place, 


NW. lie outlined his story at 
the inquiry’s public session 
and then filled in more details 
for reporters who questioned 
him more than two hours. He 
was direct and circumstantial 
about some matters, but on 
others lie was either deliber- 
ately vague or said he could 
not recall. 

This is the essence of Os- 
borne’s account: 

To avoid the draft, he en- 
listed in 1986 and volunteered 
for intelligence. At his train- 
ing course in Fort Holabird, 
Md., an intelligence colonel 
warned students at an orienta- 
tion lecture that they must 
make a ’‘moral” decision about 
staying in a field requiring il- 
legal acts. Only one man, not 
Osborn, left. 

He arrived in Vietnam in 
September, 1967, and was as- 
signed to the 525th Intelli- 
gence Group, First Battalion. 

Ilis account continued: 

Osborne was sent to Danang 
where he posed as a Defense 
Department civilian and estab- 
lished networks embracing 40 
to 50 Vietnamese agents. He 
passed his information on to 
Marine units stationed there, 
but complained that he was 
being disregarded. This, he 
feared, would also endanger 
the expense money he was 
being provided for his agents. 

■ To “prove I was being effee 
tively used,” Osborn was in 
vited by a Marine first lieuten 


ant to observe at first hand 
the questioning of a suspected 
Vietcong sympathizer who had 
been identified by Osborn's 
network. . 

He will not name the Ma- 
rine, hut describes him as a 
former non-commissioned offi- 
cer in his late thirties, the 
chief of a Counter Intelligence 
Interrogation Team for the III 
Marine Amphibious Force. 

Osborn, the officer, two or 
three Marine enlisted men 
serving as guards, a Marine 
pilot and co-pilot took off in a 
Sikorsky helicopter from Da- 
nang in March or April 1968. 
Their passengers were the sus- 
pect, a man in his twenties 
from the village of Phuong- 
doc, and the prospective vic- 
tim, a man in his early thir- 
ties. Both had their hands tied 
behind their backs. 

Once aloft, the Marine offi- 
cer questioned the victim for 
about 15 minutes in Vietnam- 
ese. Twice or three times the 
man was led to the open dem- 
and threatened with expulsion 
unless he talked. The victim, 
who Osborn believes was se- 
lected deliberately for his lack 
of knowledge, was. finally 
seized at the officer’s orders 
by two of the Marine guards 
and thrown out. 

“He screamed on the way 
down,” Osborn recalled. 

Then, he said, the suspect, 
cowering in a corner, acknowl- 
edged that he had been- re- 
cruited by the Vietcong and 
that he had buried a weapons 
cache in his garden. Osborn 
said that this cache was later 
found, 


In late April, 1968, Osborn 
said, the same officer, now a. 
captain, invited him along for 
a similar ride. The intelligence 
agent, then an enlisted man,' 
fourth grade, could not re- 
member as many details of 
this incident. But he said that; 
once again a man he thought 
had no knowledge was pu'shed 
fx-om the helicopter to 
frighten a genuine suspect 
into talking. 

Osborn also told of seeking 
out a Central Intelligence 
Agency official in Danang to 
supply him with political in- 
formation in exchange for 
extra amounts of expense 
money to pay agents. Osborn 
identified the CIA official as 
Foster Phipps, whose “cover” 
title was coordinator, Com- 
bined Studies Division. The 
Army veteran said that he re-, 
ceivcd “wads of piasters," pei-- 
haps several hundred thou- 
sands, under this arrange- 
ment. 

Osborn was discharged in 
’October, 1969, with a Bronze 
Star medal. He said he has 
several times visited the CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Va., 
to supply information to a 
friend he had known at Da- 
nang. Last spring, he said, this 
friend proposed that the CIA 
subsidize his graduate studies- 
and then enroll, him in the 
agency. 

Osborn declined. lie said: 

“I waited maybe a year 
(after leaving Vietnam) to get 
my head on straight. I didn’t 
have any real guilt hangups 
there.” 

But back home, he contin- 
ued, he decided: 

“These things' are wrong.- 
America lias no place in Viet-- 
nam. What little good we do is 
outdone ten .times by the bad. 
I’m a Christian. I’d like to 
neutralize what we were doing 
in Southeast Asia.” 

This, he said, led him to 
speak out. 
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Both Sides 
In Vietnam 
Spy but 
-North Does 
It Better 


SAIGON — “Late one winter 
night [in North Vietnam] aspi- 
rant Hoang Ngo Ban received 
the order to lead a team to 
quickly hunt, down a spy- 
commando group that had just 
infiltrated. In spite of the pierc- 
ing cold wind, everybody was 
enthusiastic. They eagerly car- 
ried their .weapons as they 
inarched^ 

“When Ban detected enemy 
footprints near a valley, he as- 
signed a comrade to come close 
to the enemy assembly area. A 
remote shot resounded. The 
enemies thought they were' 
being attacked by surprise so 
they ran in panic. One of them 
carried a radio set and sneaked 
through the dense jungle. 

“Ban saw him and raised his 
weapon to shoot the lackey, but 
he thought it would be better 
to capture him, so he dashed 
after him. The enemy noticed 
that Ban was small and 
thin. He underestimated Ban's 
strength and stopped to fight 
■back . . . Ban bravely threw 
him to the ground, tied him up 
?. . . then continued to hunt the 
enemy with his team. By the 
. time the operation was com- 
pleted, Ban’s team had captured 
and killed a number of the 
enemy, and had seized all their 
weapons and radio equipment.” 

And thus, according to this 
North Vietnamese article last 
year, Ban became a Hanoi hero. 
He had met the spies and sab- 
oteurs from the South and con- 
quered them. It was bad news 
for Saigon, if in ■ fact • it all 
happened. But it would not 
have been a surprise. When it 
comes to spying and sabotage, 
South Vietnam clearly comes 
out on the short end. 


Saigon’s efforts to infiltrate 
into the Government of North 
Vietnam, to send its special 
forces into the jungles there, 
even to slip quietly into the 
Vietcong ranks in the South, 
have apparently amounted to 

exercises in frustration. A for- 
mer intelligence officer here 
said last, week that “we are 
essentially on the defensive in 
the field of intelligence and 
espionage.” 

Like others in Saigon, he ex- 
: pressed no great shock at the 
disclosure that the Central In- 
telligence Agency had compiled 
a report showing that the Viet- 1 
namese Communists had in- 
filtrated ' more than 30,000 
agents into the South Viet- 
namese Government. The only 
objections raised were oyer the 
accuracy of the figures. ‘ ■ 

The report said the largest 
segment of agents were 20,000 
operating within the , South 
Vietnamese military to under-' 
mine morale and effectiveness; 

: 7,000 throughout all levels of 
! 'the police, armed forces and 
civilian administration, princ- 
. ipally for -espionage, and a net- 
work of 3,000 within Saigon’s 
intelligence units, including the 
Central Intelligence Office, the 
South .Vietnamese C.I.A. 

President Nguyen Van Thieu, 
one of whose own assistants 
was jailed last year as a spy, 
called the report exaggerated 
and added that, if it were true, 
his Government would have 
fallen long ago. 

Unhappy Officials 
Government officials, never- 
theless, were clearly unhappy 
over the report, which raised 
questions about Saigon’s ability 
to survive once American troops 
leave. Censors ordered refer- 
ences to the report deleted from 
Saigon newspapers, though 
some reached the streets before 
the orders went out. 

“In our society it seems 
rather easy for them to blend 
into the system,” said one Gov- 
ernment official. “We do the 
best we can to track them 
down. We have our counter- 
espionage agencies. But it is 
clearly more difficult for us to 
do the same up North. We rely 
on other methods for informa- 
tion.” 


Tne other methods used with 
erratic results by South Viet- 
namese .and Americans to deter- 
mine Communist strategy in- 
clude extensive interviews with 
defectors from the Vietcong andj 
close study of the documents! 
captured in battle. United 
States reconnaissance 'missions 
over North Vietnam also help 
in tracking the movement of’ 
enemy troops and materiel in- 
side North Vietnam and the 
southern portions of Laos. 

Apart from trying to find the 
. agents within the ranks of Gov- 
ernment and the military, the 
South Vietnamese, with Ameri- 
can help, also attempt to root 
out the Vietcong in the country- 
side under the so-called Phoenix 
Program, which has been far 
from a roaring success. Some 
American advisers report, for 
example, that villagers are un- 
willing to inform on known 
Communists because in many 
cases they are relatives or 
friends. Saigon also offers re- 
wards foir capturing and killing 
Vietcong, posting wanted signs 
of known suspects, reminiscent 
of the F.B.I. signs in American 
post offices. 

The South Vietnamese, how- 
ever, have' tried a variety of 
schemes. A few years ago they 
began an intensive effort to 
send men on special missions 
to North Vietnam after a vig- 
orous training program that in- 
cluded lessons on surviving on 
tree roots and insects. They 
were mostly North Vietnamese 
refugees . dropped in areas - of 
their former homes. Many suc- 
ceeded in making several such 
missions, but many more were 
either captured or killed. Gen- 
erally, it was believed that the 
missions were not very effec- 
tive and they dwindled away. 

—ALVIN SHUSTER 
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CARL T. ROWAN 

'Vietnamization a Massive Failure 


It is terribly painful for the 
Nixon administration to have L 
the public learn of that Central 
Intelligence Agency memoran- 
dum warning that some 30,000 
Communists have infiltrated 
the government and military 
forces of South Vietnam. 

For that makes a Commu- 
nist takeover look imminent 
once the U.S. withdraws. And 
it puts the lie to all the bold 
speeches about how well 
“Vietnamization” has worked. 

Anyone who has spent any 
time dealing with this 
wretched war (and I have 
been going to Vietnam since 
1955) must conclude that Viet- 
namization is just a nice cloak 
for U.S. withdrawal from what 
even President Nixon has rec- 
ognized to be an unwinnable 
nightmare. 

To withdraw in a defeat 
cloaked with bold rhetoric 
must stick in the craw of Nix- 
on, an old Communist fighter 
who as recently as April 30, 
1970, boasted that he “would' 
rather be a one-term Presi- 
dent than to be a two-term 
President at the cost of seeing 
America become a second-rate 
power and see this nation ac- 
cept the first defeat in its 
proud 190-year history.” 

But let us be honest enough 
to admit that no President of 
any party is going to admit to 
defeat, or that he promulgated 
policies certifying that 50,000 
American soldiers died in a 
lost cause. 

It is to Nixon’s credit that he 


and that he is winding down 
recognized a hopeless situation 
the war. The blame for the 
war is not Nixon’s to any great 
personal degree, and if he can 
use rhetoric to minimize the 
political damage of withdraw- 
al, let him have that consola- 
tion. 

But the American people 
had better start steeling them- 
selves to the realities. 

/ Despite official efforts to 
'pooh-pooh the CIA report as 
overly pessimistic, other re- 
■cent evidence suggests that 
the CIA is doing what presi- 
dents had better wish all their 
ambassadors and advisers 
i would do: Tell the truth, even 
1 when it hurts. 

^ A few days ago in Saigon, 
U.S. officials released cap- 
tured Communist documents 
that showed that North Viet- 
namese units in Cambodia had 
at least four days’ warning 
that a South Vietnamese at- 
tack was coming. But they had 
no warning of the strike into 
Cambodia by U.S. troops. 

This is only one of hundreds 
of times that Communist 
agents or sympathizers in the 
top levels of -the Saigon gov- 
ernment and military have 
tipped off the enemy on im- 
pending military actions. 

One looks at the number of 
political prisoners jailed by 
the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, at the repressive mea- 
sures against the press or cer- 
tain Buddhist groups, and it 
becomes all too apparent that 


the Thieu-Ky government is 
not riding the crest of a popu- 
lar movement. 

And when you consider the 
effort exerted by the Nixon 
administration to keep Vice 
President Ky from visiting 
Washington for the recent Vic- 
tory Rally, it is apparent that 
the Saigon government is 
hardly held in the highest of 
esteem by its allies. 

Small wonder, then, that Ha- 
noi can infiltrate agents by the 
thousands into the Saigon gov- 
ernment while our side cpn 
barely squeeze a corporal’s 
guard of agents and informers 
into North Vietnam or the 
ranks of the Viet Cong. 

I do not make these observa- 
tions with any pleasure, for I 
was convinced long ago that 
the Viet Cong began murder- 
ous cut-throat terrorism at the 
behest of an aggressor North 
V ietnam government . 

But the tragedy seems to be 
that leaders in the South would 
not, or could not, fight for sur- 
vival without tying themselves 
to white Westerners who bore 
(he taint of imperialism. They 
could not or would not estab- 
lish rapport with the masses. 

So the terrible price will be 
a hopeless withdrawal of the 
United States and the slow en- 
croachment of a Communist 
regime that will subject South 
Vietnam to ah era of bloody 
revenge and terrible, terrible 
sorrow. 
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CIA Says Reds Infiltrate 
South Viet Government 


An analysis circulated by] 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency last May to ranking 
government officials said the 
South Vietnamese government 
has been infiltrated by tens 
of thousands of Communist 
agents. 

Informed administration of- 
ficials confirmed yesterday 
the substance of a New York 
Timesi story which was based 
on “details of the top secret 
study” and placed the num- 
ber of Communist agents at 
30,000. 

The Times said the analysis 
found the extent of infiltration 
into the South Vietnamese 
armed forces, police and in- 
telligence apparatus to be so 
great as to raise questions 
about the long-term viability 
of the Saigon government, 
especially as more American 
troops are withdrawn. 

While acknowledging that 
Communist infiltration into 
the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment is a troublesome prob- 
lem, government officials said 
the May analysis, in all likeli- 
hood, overstated the situation. 

‘Raw Intelligence’ 

Sources said the report wa s 
i fl the nature of a “raw inte lli- 
gsflsa aaa.uiiij” prepared a 
“^ma!lJlMce.’’.iiUbg,C.IA from 
actual security cas es (s o m e of 
thennT already . jniblicized)^ in- 
formation gleaned by interr o- 
gati ng prisoners, plus captured 
Com m un ist ~d b cumeri ts. "* 

The analysis, they said, does 
not T cpresent . the con sider ed 


ing they will side with the 
Vietcong if they achieve 
victory. 

Pacification Program 

According to the Times, 
President Nixon has read a 
summary of the analysis but 
believes it to be unduly pessi- 
mistic because of other re- 
ports he has received about 
the pacification program, the 
results of last May’s incur- 
sions into Cambodia and the 
improved performance of the 
South Vietnamese army. 

The CIA analysis reportedly 
asserts that the Communists 
decided in early 1969 to shift 
their long-range plans from 
] concerted military activity to 
political subversion. It was 
hoped, the analysis said, that 
Communists would be in po- 
sition to undermine the South 
Vietnamese government as 
American troops were re- 
moved from the scene. 

The analysis, the Times said, 
concluded that the Commu- 
nists had a goal of 50,000 
agents with the Saigon govern- 
ment infrastructure — a goal I 
probably not reached by the 
end of 1969. 

Cannot Match 

These agents, who represent 
an intelligence system the 
United States and South Viet- 
nam cannot match, are to be 
distinguished from the tens of 
thousands of Vietcong sympa 
thizers elsewhere in South 
Vietnamese life, the analysis 
reportedly states. 

.Spokesmen f o r the CIA an d 
thg lstate ftenartmenfrefused 
to com ment about the disclo- 
sure of the analysis. Privately, 


iudgmeot. QL ' mMll e d 

^J.SMntelli gence agencies. . 

’Referring to the figure of 
more than 30,000 agents, one 
high-ranking official said, “Ifi p— — — - 
we had such specific informa- Stunc officials expressed con- 


corn about the apparent leak, 
iri^ breach of security regula- 
tions!," of a highly secret gpiT 
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tion, obviously we would do 
something about it.” 

There is no doubt, sources - , 

said, that there are Vietcong : e ISffiS- I ?L.^.?S!i I P en ^’ 
supporters and agents inside 
the Saigon government.«aow- 
fvor these nffidals-.n oted that 

1 ideal-mili tary s t rugg le, t here 
cari~ ~be Inanv gradations ,„pf 

merely intimidated into Sfly- 
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